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PREFACE. 

.iiriutt  Jf; 

BARNABAS  was  a  meddlesome  boy, 
who  minded  other  people's  business, 
and  of  course  did  not  attend  to  his 
own.  Satan,  who  is  the  world's 
great  enemy,  is  a  notorious  busy- 
body. All  the  children  will  remem- 
ber how  he  peeped  into  the  garden 
of  Eden,  where  he  certainly  had  no 
good  business  at  all  ;  and  so  he  has 
gone  on  peeping  up  to  this  day. 
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When  children  feel  a  disposition  to 
meddle  with  what  is  none  of  their 
business,  they  may  know  that  this 
same  busy-body  is  peeping  at  them. 


BARNABAS, 
THE    BUSY-BODY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE     BUSY-BODY. 

Barnabas,  like  some  you  Ve  known, 
Minded  business  not  his  own  ; 
And  became  a  foolish  noddy, 
Rightly  nicknamed,  Busy-Body. 

"  SAMUEL  LEWIS  is  whittling,"  said 
Barnabas,  rising  from  his  seat,  on 
the  first  day  of  school. 

"Mind  your  business,"  whispered 
Samuel,  as  he  put  his  pen-knife  into 
his  pocket. 

"Sarah  Bryant  is  not  looking  at 
her  book,"  continued  Barnabas. 
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"  And  where  are  you  looking,  Mr. 
Busy-Body  ?"  wrote  Sarah,  upon  her 
slate,  and  held  it  up. 

While  these  naughty  children 
were  going  on  in  this  way,  the  teach- 
er was  trying  to  write  down  the 
names  of  his  scholars,  and  arrange 
his  classes.  "I  fear,"  thought  he, 
"  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  make  very 
strict  rules;  this  appears  to  me  an 
unruly  school." 

"  Ellen  Jones  is  snapping  India-rub- 
ber ;  Ben  Smith  has  brought  his  top ; 
Susan  Benson  is  eating  something ; 
and  Louisa  Pike  is  making  faces." 

Here  Barnabas  stopped,  to  take 
breath,  and  the  teacher  inquired, 
"  What  is  your  name,  little  boy  ?" 
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"  Barnabas  Baker,  sir ;  I  have  been 
twice  through  Parley's  Geography, 
and  Natty  Chase  has  been  through 
but  once." 

"  I  asked  about  yourself,  not  about 
Natty  Chase,"  said  the  teacher.  "  Lit- 
tle boys  must  learn  to  speak  for 
themselves,  and  allow  others  to  do 
the  same." 

"It  is  his  way,  sir,"  said  a  little 
girl  on  the  front  seat.  "  We  call  him 
'  Barnabas,  the  Busy-Body/  because 
he  won't  mind  his  own  business, 
sir." 

"A  very  bad  name,"  said  the 
teacher;  "and  if  it  is  merited,  so 
much  the  worse.  The  word  of  God 
condemns  busy-bodies  in  other  men's 
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matters  ;  so  if  we  have  a  busy-body 
among  us,  we  must  give  him  busi- 
ness of  his  own." 

"  Such  busy-bodies  are  not  wicked, 
are  they  sir?"  asked  Natty  Chase. 

"  No,  it  is  not  wrong  to  be  busy 
with  our  own  business;  if  it  be  a 

good  business  we  ought  to  be :  but 

• 
no  boy  can  attend  properly  to  his 

own  business  who  continually  watch- 
es that  of  others.  I  must  have  no- 
thing of  the  kind  in  my  school ;  no 
complaining,  no  tale-bearing.  I 
mean  to  give  you  all  business  of 
your  own;  and  if  any  boy  or  girl 
meddles  with  that  NOT  their  own,  I 
shall  call  it  a  breach  of  rule :  and  I 
hope  that  none  of  you  will  find  out 
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what  I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  with 
'  rule-breakers.' " 

"  I  shall  work  some  way  to  find 
out,"  whispered  Barnabas  to  Samuel; 
"  what  do  you  suppose  it  is?" 

"  It  is  no  business  of  mine,"  said 
Samuel,  turning  to  his  lesson. 

Barnabas,  too,  opened  his  book, 
but  his  head  was  full  of  other  men's 
matters.  "  What  is  it,"  thought  he, 
"that  our  teacher  does  with  rule- 
breakers  ?"  He  guessed  one  thing, 
and  then  another,  till,  at  last,  looking 
up,  he  saw  that  the  sand  in  the  hour- 
glass upon  the  desk  was  nearly  run 
out.  His  lesson  was  not  learned; 
but,  instead  of  improving  the  little 
time  that  remained,  he  began  to 
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whisper  all  around,  and  try  to  find 
out  if  the  rest  of  the  class  had  learned 
theirs.  Presently  the  class  was  called. 
Barnabas  came  boldly  up,  whisper- 
ing to  Hetty  Miles  as  he  came  along 
that  he  was  afraid  she  had  not 
learned  her  lesson. 

"  Take  care  of  number  one,'1  said 
Hetty ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  would 
have  been  best,  for  the  foolish  boy 
was  soon  sent  back  to  learn  his  own 
lesson. 

It  is  said,  in  God's  holy  word,  that 
one  sinner  destroyeth  much  good. 
Now  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
people  can  do  wrong ;  many  ways 
in  which  even  children  may  break 
God's  commands;  and  some  little 
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boys  and  girls  may  think  that  it  will 
take  a  lifetime  to  find  out  what  we 
ought  to  do,  and  what  we  should 
avoid  doing.  But  it  need  not.  There 
is  one  commandment  which,  if 
learned  and  kept,  will  enable  us  al- 
ways to  do  right.  It  is  this  : — "  Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart,  and  soul,  and  mind,  and 
strength,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thy- 
self." 

Those  who  love  their  neighbors  as 
themselves  will  not  meddle  with 
what  does  not  concern  them.  Peo- 
ple are  often  made  very  unhappy  be- 
cause there  are  those  around  them 
who  do  not  keep  this  command- 
ment. Such  are  wicked  people,  no 
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matter  what  they  profess  to  be. 
They  are  busy-bodies  in  other  men's 
matters  ;  and  good  people,  who  want 
to  obey  God  and  do  right,  study  to 
be  quiet,  and  do  their  own  business. 
Busy-bodies  are  sinners,  who  destroy 
much  good.  We  see  this  every  day ; 
and  it  was  very  plainly  seen  in  the 
school  attended  by  Barnabas  Baker, 
Natty  Chase,  and  some  other  little 
bodies  whom  we  have  mentioned. 

The  teacher  tried  hard  to  make 
his  school  orderly,  and  to  have  the 
children  understand  what  was  right ; 
but  the  good  he  sought  to  do  them 
was  continually  destroyed  by  Barna- 
bas, the  busy-body.  Was  there  any 
little  quarrel  between  two  boys,  it 
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was  his  way  to  meddle  and  make  it 
worse  ;  to  repeat  every  unkind  word 
that  was  spoken :  and  often,  as  busy- 
bodies  are  apt  to  do,  he  made  addi- 
tions to  suit  his  own  fancy,  until  at 
last  the  slight  matter  was  kindled  to 
a  great  fire.  The  boys  would  come 
to  blows.  Then  what  trouble  for 
the  teacher  to  examine  that  sad  case. 
"  He  said  that  I  was  a  coward  and  a 
liar,  sir" — "Barnabas  Baker  told  me 
all  about  it"— "Well,  Barnabas  told 
me  something  worse  than  that,  sir." 
Such  scenes  were  very  common  in 
that  school ;  and  they  are  not  uncom- 
mon in  any  place  where  there  is  a 
busy-body.  No  wonder  that  the 
teacher  felt  sad,  and  was  at  a  loss  to 
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know  what  to  do.  Barnabas  had 
more  than  once  hinted  to  the  teach- 
er that  he  should  like  to  know  what 
was  to  be  done  with  rule-breakers ; 
but  as  he  seemed  in  so  fair  a  way  to 
find  out,  it  was  thought  best  to  allow 
him  so  to  do. 


CHAPTER  II. 

LOVE  GOD,  AND  LIVE  IN  PEACE. 

"  Touch  not — taste  not — handle  not — 
God's  commandments  even-  jot 
Are  contain'd  in  simply  these  ; — 
Love  yonr  God.  nnd  live  in  peace." 

IN  the  same  school  where  Barnabas 
Baker,  the  busy-body,  was,  there 
were  two  little  girls,  whose  names 
were  Ellen  and  Martha  May.  These 
little  girls  were  cousins,  and  had  long 
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loved  each  other  dearly.  Martha 
was  an  orphan.  Her  father  and  mo- 
ther died  suddenly,  and  she  was  re- 
moved from  the  city  to  live  in  her 
uncle's  family.  Before  Martha's  fa- 
ther and  mother  died  Helen  had  fre- 
quently visited  her  cousin,  and  al- 
ways came  home  delighted.  "  Mar- 
tha is  so  kind,"  she  would  say  to  her 
mother,  "  so  pleasant  and  obedient, 
I  wish  that  I  could  have  her  always 
with  me ;  for  I  find  it  easy  to  be  good 
when  I  am  with  such  a  child." 

You  may  think,  from  this  remark, 
that  Helen  did  not  always  find  it 
easy  to  be  good.  That  is  true.  She 
was  an  affectionate  little  girl,  but 
very  passionate.  She  was  often 
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obliged  to  ask  pardon  of  her  friends, 
and  her  hasty  temper  cost  many  un- 
happy hours. 

One  evening  her  father  came  home 
to  tea,  looking  very  sad.  He  took 
Helen  upon  his  knee,  and  said,  "  My 
daughter  has  often  wished  that  her 
little  cousin  Martha  could  always  be 
with  her.  and  that  wish  is  to  be  gra- 
tified." 

Helen  sprang  from  her  father's 
knee,  and  clapped  her  hands  for  joy. 
"  O,  I  am  so  glad,"  said  she ;  "  dear 
little  Martha  May.  How  happy  and 
how  good  I  shall  be.  father.  Martha 
is  a  peace-maker;  if  I  get  angry,  she 
knows  how  to  set  me  right.  But, 
dear  father,  how  sad  you  look ;  are 
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you  sorry  that  uncle  Charles,  and 
aunt  Mary,  and  dear  little  Martha 
are  coming?  don't  you  love  them, 
father  ?"  ,;ml*&  ferte  ^til^b  -t 

"  I  do,  indeed,"  said  her  father,  as 
the  tears  gathered  in  his  eye  ;  "  and  I 
hope  that  there  is  nothing  sinful  in 
my  present  grief;  but  Helen,  my 
child,  your  uncle  Charles  and  aunt 
Mary  will  come  to  us  no  more. 
While  we  are  talking  to-night,  little 
Martha  is  no  doubt  weeping  with  " 
the  deepest  sorrow.  Her  father  and 
mother  both  died  last  night  of  typhus 
fever.  To-morrow  morning,  if  it  be 
the  will  of  God,  we  shall  go  to  their 
funeral,  and  to-morrow  evening  we 
shall  leave  them  in  their  cold  graves, 
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to  sleep  in  Jesus  until  the  morning 
of  the  resurrection,  and  return  home 
with  Martha,  who  must  now  be  our 
little  daughter,  and  Helen's  sister." 

"  I  will  be  a  kind  sister,"  sobbed 
Helen,  as  she  laid  her  head  upon 
her  father's  knee.  "Poor,  dear  little 
Martha !  I  will  never,  never  be  angry 
with  her  while  I  live." 

Helen  went  with  her  parents  to 
the  city,  and  saw  her  uncle  and  aunt 
laid  in  the  silent  tomb.  She  saw 
their  once  pleasant  home  deserted, 
and  before  she  went  away  ran  up 
stairs  to  see  Martha's  play-room. 
There  she  had  spent  many  a  happy 
hour  with  her  cousin ;  but  now,  as 
she  gently  opened  the  door,  she  saw 
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Martha  kneeling  beside  her  baby- 
house,  and  crying  as  though  her 
heart  would  break.  She  was  trying 
to  say  the  little  hymn,  "  Jesus,  I  have 
lost  my  mother;"  but  she  could  pro- 
ceed no  further  for  her  tears.  She 
only  sobbed  out,  "and  my  father 
too."  "Jesus,  I  have  lost  my  father 
and  mother." 

"  Come,  my  little  daughter,"  said 
her  uncle,  coming  up  stairs,  "  we  are 
all  ready  to  start  for  Linden.  You 
will  be  our  little  girl  now." 

But  poor  Martha  hid  her  face  in 
the  cushion,  and  only  sobbed,  "I 
have  lost  my  father  and  mother." 

Helen  was  quite  overcome,  and 
threw  both  of  her  arms  around  her 
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cousin,  and  there  they  wept  together, 
until  Mr.  May  lifted  them  both  to 
their  feet,  and  led  them  down  stairs. 
Little  Martha  was  sick  for  many, 
many  a  long  week  after  she  went  to 
Linden,  and  some  were  afraid  that 
she  would  never  become  well  and 
cheerful  again.  But  her  aunt  watched 
her  tenderly  both  night  and  day.  He- 
len tried  all  in  her  power  to  amuse 
her,  while  her  uncle  prayed  with  and 
for  her,  and  talked  of  the  happy  land 
where  her  parents  were  gone ;  where 
there  is  no  more  sickness  and  sor- 
row ;  no  tears  nor  sighing :  and  after 
awhile  little  Martha  felt  content  that 
the  will  of  God  should  be  done.  She 
got  quite  well ;  and  though  she  was 
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more  serious,  seemed  quite  as  happy 
as  ever. 

Many  months  passed  away,  and 
Helen  had  kept  her  promise.  Some- 
times for  a  moment  she  would  feel 
angry,  but  then  she  would  think  of 
that  sad  funeral,  and  poor  little  Mar- 
tha's grief.  Then  her  better  feelings 
would  come  back,  and  she  would 
smile,  and  do  something  very  oblig- 
ing. 

Martha  was  a  good  little  girl ;  and 
there  is  no  doubt,  though  she  was 
then  very  young,  that  she  loved  the 
Saviour,  and  tried  to  please  her  God. 
She  often  told  Helen  that  nobody 
can  do  right  without  seeking  help 
from  God.  But  Helen  thought  that 
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it  was  quite  enough  for  such  little 
girls  to  say  prayers.  So  at  night  she 
said,  "  Now  I  lay  me."  (This  little 
prayer,  if  said  from  the  heart,  is  as 
good  as  any;  but  many  children  say 
it  without  thinking.)  In  the  morn- 
ing Helen  repeated  the  Lord's  Pray- 
er with  her  father  and  mother,  and 
Martha,  and  she  felt  quite  satisfied 
with  that.  Sometimes,  when  she 
had  done  very  wrong,  she  would 
kneel  by  herself,  and  ask  God  1o 
forgive  her.  But  she  never  did  this 
unless  her  father  or  mother  told  her 
so  to  do.  It  was  true  of  little  Helen 
that  she  did  not  love  to  pray.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  she  should  fall 
into  temptation. 
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We  have  before  said  that  Martha 
loved  the  Saviour;  of  course,  then,  we 
know  that  she  loved  to  pray.  How 
much  children  enjoy  talking  with 
those  whom  they  love ;  their  father 
and  mother,  and  their  kind  friends. 
Blessed  is  that  little  child  who  knows 
the  Saviour  as  a  friend,  and  loves  to 
talk  with  him.  So  did  Martha  May. 
But  would  the  Saviour  condescend 
to  talk  with  a  little  girl  like  her  ? 
Certainly ;  if  he  had  not  intended  to 
talk  with  children,  he  would  never 
have  invited  them  to  himself.  He 
means  that  they  shall  tell  him  what 
they  want,  and  then  he  will  speak  to 
their  hearts,  and  tell  them  what  they 
need. 
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Thus  was  it  with  Martha.  Did 
she  come  to  him,  and  say,  "Jesus,  I 
have  lost  my  father  and  mother?" 
Then  he  would  answer,  "  When  thy 
father  and  mother  forsake  thee,  then 
the  Lord  will  take  thee  up."  Did 
she  corne  and  tell  the  Saviour  that 
she  had  a  wicked  heart,  and  that  she 
wanted  one  all  right,  and  good,  and 
true  ?  "  Believe  in  me,"  thus  would 
the  Saviour  answer,  "  and  according 
to  thy  faith  shall  it  be  unto  thee." 
Thus  will  the  Lord  Jesus  talk  with 
all  who  love  to  talk  with  him. 

When  Martha  and  Helen  began 
to  attend  the  school  where  Barnabas 
Baker,  the  busy-body,  was,  they 
chose  their  seats  together,  and  de- 
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termined  on  making  their  teacher  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  "  We  will 
learn  a  great  deal,"  said  Helen. 

"  Yes,"  replied  Martha ;  "  we  will 
attend  to  our  own  business,  and  see 
that  it  is  well  done." 

So  the  teacher  soon  found  that 
Helen  and  Martha  May  were  two  of 
his  best  scholars.  It  is  true  that 
Helen  was  sometimes  impatient,  and 
she  would  be  a  little  waspish  over  a 
hard  sum  ;  but  Martha  was  very  care- 
ful at  such  times,  and  if  her  cousin 
wanted  help  she  was  all  ready. 

There  is  no  wrong  in  being  a 
busy-body  in  the  way  of  helping 
people,  when  they  want  our  help, 
and  we  can  do  them  good.  Such  a 
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busy-body  was  Martha  May.  We 
wish  all  were  such. 

But  we  have  told  you  of  another 
kind  of  busy-body  in  this  school ;  a 
wicked  busy-body ;  one  of  those  who 
do  not  like  to  see  folks  live  in  peace, 
and  who  are  pained  to  see  little  chil- 
dren love  one  another. 

"  What  in  the  world,"  said  Barna- 
bas, peeping  over  the  seat,  "can  those 
May  girls  be  about ;  I  guess  one  of 
them  means  to  get  the  prize  that  the 
teacher  has  promised  to  give  the 
best  scholar  next  Saturday.  Wonder 
what  the  prize  will  be,  and  wonder 
what  it  is  for.  'Best  scholar,'  he 
says.  But  best  how  ?  Does  he  mean 
the  best  lessons,  or  what  ?  Nobody 
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can  get  a  better  lesson  than  I,  and  I  '11 
have  that  prize ;  let  it  be  what  it  will, 
I  '11  have  it !" — and  all  at  once  Bar- 
nabas sat  down,  and  began  to  attend 
to  his  own  business. 

This  was  a  wonderful  thing,  and 
for  a  whole  day  there  was  no  quar- 
reling in  the  school.  Barnabas  said 
truly,  that  nobody  could  get  better 
lessons  than  himself;  and  the  teach- 
er was  pleased  to  find  that  his  lessons 
during  several  days  were  well 
learned.  Perhaps  he  would  have 
won  the  prize  ;  but,  only  the  day  be- 
fore it  was  to  be  awarded,  his  curi- 
osity overcame  him.  "  That  prize— 
I  must  know  what  it  is,"  said  Bar- 
nabas; and  on  that  night,  after 
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school,  he  rummaged  his  mother's 
drawers,  and  found  a  bunch  of  keys, 
and  with  these  posted  back  to  the 
school-house.  None  of  them  would 
unlock  the  door,  so  he  opened  the 
window,  and  climbed  in.  "  One  of 
them  will  unlock  the  desk,  I  have 
no  doubt,"  said  Barnabas. 

Now  the  teacher,  who  had  been  to 
call  on  a  sick  man,  was  just  return- 
ing, and,  in  passing  the  school-house, 
saw  that  one  of  the  windows  was 
open.  "  It  must  be  closed,"  thought 
he;  biit  lo!  on  looking  in,  whom 
should  he  see  but  Barnabas,  the 
busy-body,  trying  to  unlock  his  desk. 
"  How  now,  my  lad,"  said  the  teach- 
er, "what  are  you  about?" 
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Barnabas  was  very  much  fright- 
ened when  he  found  himself  caught. 
He  hastily  put  the  bunch  of  keys  in 
his  pocket,  and  stood  looking  like  a 
fool,  as  he  was. 

The  teacher  had  the  key  of  the 
door  in  his  own  pocket ;  so  he  walked 
in,  and,  taking  Barnabas  by  the 
shoulder,  bade  him  tell  why  he  was 
there,  and  what  business  he  had  at 
his  desk. 

The  boy  stammered  ;  for,  though 
lies  generally  slip  very  easily  out  of 
the  mouths  of  busy-bodies,  they  need 
time  to  make  them  up ;  and  somehow 
Barnabas  was  rather  pushed  for  time. 

"Tell  me  the  truth!"  said  the 
teacher. 
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"  Perhaps  it  will  be  best,"  thought 
Barnabas,  "  as  I  really  can't  think  up 
a  lie."  So  he  said,  "  I  kind  o'  wanted 
to  know  what  that  prize  is  to  be." 

"  You  are  a  good-for-nothing,  mean 
fellow,"  said  the  teacher ;  "  always 
meddling  with  what  is  none  of  your 
business.  You  have  broken  my  rules 
more  than  once,  and  your  curiosity 
shall  be  gratified  in  one  respect  be- 
fore the  week  is  out;  you  shall 
know  what  I  do  with  rule-breakers : 
now  go,  sir !"  Barnabas  scampered 
away  as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry 
him. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

PATIENCE  THE  BEST  RACEK. 

"  And  good  is  gain'd  by  dauntless  strife 

With  all  the  powers  of  sin ; 

And  those  who  to  the  end  endure, 

A  glorious  prize  shall  win." 

THE  Bible  says,  that  "  the  race  is  not 
to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong."  To  whom,  then,  my  dear 
little  readers,  is  the  race  sure  ?  How 
may  we  know  that,  in  running  a 
good  race,  we  shall  gain  what  we 
seek  ?  I  will  tell  you. 

Saul  of  Tarsus,  you  know,  was 
once  a  wicked  man,  but  he  repented 
of  his  sins,  and  ran  the  Christian 
race.  While  running  that  race  he 
said  that  he  was  not  running  uncer- 
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tainly ;  and  that  others  might  not  run 
uncertainly,  he  told  them  to  run  with 
patience.  It  is  said  that  a  lie  will  run 
a  mile  while  truth  is  putting  on  her 
shoes.  The  same  may  be  •  said  of 
those  who  run  life's  races  by  fits  and 
starts.  Two  little  boys  may  start  to- 
gether in  a  race  for  learning.  One 
may  run  a  mile  while  the  other  is 
putting  on  his  shoes;  but  if,  after 
running  that  mile,  he  imagines  him- 
self very  tired,  or,  getting  discouraged, 
and  out  of  humor,  sits  down  to  rest, 
or  to  fret,  and  the  other  comes  trudg- 
ing patiently  along,  and  passes  him 
by,  what  is  gained  by  the  swift  racer  ? 
A  lie  may  gallop  as  fast  as  it  pleases ; 
truth,  though  she  takes  time  to  put 
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on  her  shoes,  will  certainly  overtake 
this  wicked  racer  somewhere ;  and 
so  patience,  though  she  may  he 
called  a  hobbling  old  crony,  will  come 
first  to  the  end  of  the  race,  and  she 
only,  among  all  life's  racers,  will  win 
the  prize. 

A  painful  lesson  taught  this  to  lit- 
tle Helen  May.  Before  Martha  came 
to  Linden,  Helen  was  considered  the 
best  scholar  in  school;  and  such  she 
might  still  have  been,  had  she  been 
patient,  like  her  cousin.  But  she 
was  not ;  and  Barnabas,  the  busy- 
body, who  had  long  watched  these 
happy  little  girls,  in  the  same  way 
that  the  oldest  of  all  busy-bodies 
peeped  into  the  garden  of  Eden,  had, 
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from  time  to  time,  fanned  her  impa- 
tience, until  it  had  kindled  to  a  flame 
of  jealousy.  "  Your  cousin  Martha," 
Barnabas  would  say,  "is  nearly  a 
year  younger  than  you,  and  yet  she 
is  your  teacher." 

"  Sure  enough,"  thought  Helen, 
now  seeing  things  in  a  new  light ; 
"  she  has  set  herself  up  for  a  teacher 
ever  since  she  came  here.  She  re- 
proves me  for  doing  wrong,  and  offers 
to  help  me,  as  though  I  had  not  wit 
enough  to  take  care  of  myself.  I 
shall,  for  the  future,  show  her  that  I 
want  none  of  her  preaching,  and 
none  of  her  help." 

This  was  a  very  unwise  decision, 
and  we  shall  see  that  Helen  was  not 
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a  gainer  by  it ;  for  having  but  very 
little  patience  of  her  own,  she  really 
needed  a  friend  like  Martha. 

"Do  you  see,  Helen,  dear,"  Mar- 
tha would  say,  looking  calmly  and 
pleasantly  into  Helen's  flushed  and 
anxious  face,  "don't  you  see  how 
that  is  done?  Stop  figuring,  and 
think  a  moment ;  there 's  time 
enough  to  think." 

Then  Helen  would  lay  down  her 
slate,  and  in  a  few  moments  take  it 
up  again,  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
This  was  the  way  they  got  along  be- 
fore Barnabas,  the  busy-body,  began 
to  meddle. 

Now  things  were  changed.  Helen 
sat  upon  the  farthest  end  of  her  seat ; 
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and  when  Martha  offered  to  help  her, 
proudly  replied  that  she  had  a  head 
of  her  own.  The  result  was,  that 
through  this  week,  which  was  to 
end  with  a  prize,  Helen  had  done 
very  badly.  Jealousy  made  her 
more  impatient  than  ever;  and  as 
for  thinking  about  her  lessons,  it  was 
quite  out  of  the  question;  her 
thoughts  were  all  taken  up  with 
some  stories  that  Barnabas  said  Mar- 
tha had  told  about  her. 

This  busy-body  was  now  in  his 
glory.  He  had  whispered  to  the 
whole  school,  and  even  told  the 
teacher,  that  the  May  girls  quarreled 
as  though  they  were  possessed. 

Saturday  came  at  length,  and  the 
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committee,  one  of  whom  was  He- 
len's father,  visited  the  school.  At 
its  close  the  teacher  told  them  that 
he  had  thought  best  to  offer  a  prize 
for  that  week ;  and  as  he  considered 
it  justly  belonging  to  Martha  May 
he  begged  leave  to  award  it  in  their 
presence.  "  I  have  something  else," 
continued  the  teacher,  "which  may 
be  reckoned  as  a  prize,  if  answering 
the  end  of  its  design,  and  this  is  in- 
tended for  Barnabas  Baker.  The 
young  gentleman  and  lady  will 
therefore  come  to  my  desk." 

"  So  I  thought,"  said  Barnabas  to 
himself;  "  I  knew  that  a  prize  would 
be  mine  ;"  and  looking  around  the 
school  with  an  impatient  air,  he 
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walked  to  the  floor.  Martha  trem- 
bled very  much;  and  the  teacher 
had  to  call  her  twice  before  she  could 
muster  courage  to  go. 

"  These  two  scholars,"  said  the 
teacher,  "are  two  busy-bodies,  but 
they  are  widely  different  in  charac- 
ter. Martha  is  a  little  body,  busy 
with  her  own  business,  which  is  al- 
ways well  done."  Here  the  teach- 
er saw  that  Martha's  cheeks  were 
crimson,  and  she  was  just  ready  to 
cry;  so  taking  a  very  handsome  ka- 
leidoscope from  his  desk,  he  put  it 
into  her  hand,  and  said,  "  I  will  not 
punish  you  with  praise  ;  go  to  your 
seat,  my  child." 

Martha  really  felt  punished,   and 
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looked  at  her  cousin  Helen  as  though 
she  wanted  sympathy;  but  Helen 
turned  away  with  a  haughty  frown, 
and  the  poor  little  girl  would  cer- 
tainly have  burst  into  tears,  had  not 
a  pleasant  smile  from  her  uncle  sent 
happier  feelings  to  her  heart. 

The  teacher  now  drew  a  hideous- 
looking  cap  from  his  desk,  and  upon 
its  "topmost  towering  peak"  there 
was  a  long  streamer,  upon  which 
something  was  written.  "  Barna- 
bas," said  he,  "  this  cap  is  your  prize, 
and  I  intend  that  you  shall  wear  it 
home.  The  lines  upon  the  streamer 
will  show  to  your  friends  and  to  the 
whole  village  what  kind  of  a  busy- 
body you  are."  Saying  this,  the 
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teacher  tied  the  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  the  committee  and  the  school 
read  the  verse  which  we  used  as  the 
caption  to  our  first  chapter,  namely : 

"Barnabas,  like  some  you've  known, 
Minded  business  not  his  own  ; 
And  became  a  foolish  noddy, 
Rightly  nicknamed,  Busy-body." 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  boy  was 
very  much  mortified,  and  angry  too. 
He  even  attempted  to  tear  the  cap 
from  his  head.  But  the  teacher  soon 
gave  him  to  understand  that  this 
would  be  a  dangerous  performance. 
So  he  waited  until  all  were  gone,  and 
then  went  down  upon  his  knees,  and 
begged  so  hard  to  be  forgiven,  that 
the  teacher  thought  best  to  try  him 
a  little  longer.  But  with  the  cap 
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once  off  his  head,  his  promises  were 
all  forgotten.  He  overtook  Helen, 
who  was  walking  sullenly  along, 
and  immediately  began  to  tell  her 
that  Martha  would  now  have  some- 
thing to  brag  about;  that  she  had 
before  said  that  Helen  would  never 
get  a  prize  without  her  help. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

LITTLE  CHILDREN  SHOULD  LOVE  ONE 
ANOTHER. 

"  Little  children,  love  each  other, 
Is  the  blessed  Saviour's  rule  ; 
Every  child  should  be  a  brother 
To  his  play-fellow  at  school." 

"WHAT  have  I  done  to  you,  Helen?" 
said  Martha,  as  they  went  to  their 
room  that  night;  "tell  me,  pray  do: 
I  can't  bear  to  see  you  look  at  me 
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so.  I  will  give  you  that  kaleido- 
scope, dear;  you  have  tried  harder 
than  I,  and  you  ought  to  have  it." 

"  I  don't  want  your  kaleidoscope," 
said  Helen,  sharply;  "I  can  earn  my 
own  prizes." 

The  little  girls  had  each  a  room  of 
their  own;  but  at  their  urgent  re- 
quest they  had  been  allowed  to 
sleep  together.  They  usually  sat  for 
a  time,  after  they  went  up  stairs, 
telling  pleasant  stories,  and  reading 
over  their  Sabbath-school  lessons ; 
but  on  this  night  Helen  immediately 
prepared  for  bed,  and  with  such  feel- 
ings as  no  one  should  ever  bring 
into  the  presence  of  God,  she  re- 
peated her  evening  prayer.  Martha 
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knelt  down  with  Helen,  but  she  did 
not  hastily  mumble  an  unthinking 
prayer ;  long  after  her  cousin  was  in 
bed,  did  she  continue  in  silent  sup- 
plication. Helen  heard  nothing  but 
the  sighs  that  came  from  her  bur- 
dened little  heart.  But  God  heard 
all  her  complaint,  and  kindly  took 
her  griefs,  and  bore  the  burden  of 
her  sorrows. 

"  Would  you  choose  to  sleep 
alone  ?"  said  Martha,  wiping  the 
tears  from  her  eyes,  and  bending 
over  the  bed. 

"We  should  sleep  quite  as  com- 
fortably," replied  Helen,  coldly. 

The  good  are  never  alone;  and 
little  Martha  did  not  feel  lonely  in 
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her  little  room  that  night.  She  was 
sad,  to  be  sure ;  but  sad  feelings,  if 
they  do  not  come  of  guilt  are  not 
often  enemies  to  sleep.  So  Martha 
found  ;  and  for  many  an  hour,  while 
Helen  was  tossing  restlessly  upon 
her  bed,  this  good  little  girl,  whose 
trust  was  fixed  in  God,  dreamed 
quiet  and  happy  dreams. 

Throughout  the  next  day,  which 
was  the  holy  Sabbath,  Helen  in- 
dulged the  same  wrong  feelings,  and 
sat  at  one  end  of  her  Sabbath-school 
class,  while  Martha  was  at  the  other. 
A  long,  unhappy  day  was  that  to 
Helen;  and  when  the  night  came 
she  dared  not  look  back  to  see  how 
it  had  been  spent.  She  was  begin- 
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ning  to  feel  sorry  and  ashamed.  "  It 
is  very  likely,"  thought  she,  "that 
Barnabas,  whom  everybody  knows 
as  a  busy-body,  has  told  me  wrong 
stories."  She  had  a  good  mind  to 
tell  Martha  what  he  had  said;  but 
then,  if  it  should  prove  untrue,  I 
shall  have  to  say  that  I  am  sorry,  and 
ask  her  pardon,  and  I  don't  want  to." 
So  thought  Helen ;  and,  unwilling  to 
do  right,  went  again  to  her  bed. 

Barnabas  very  well  knew  that  the 
tall  cap  was  still  in  the  teacher's 
desk,  so  he  thought  best  to  begin  on 
Monday  morning,  and  show  himself 
in  a  new  character.  The  boy  thought 
that  he  would  rather  die  than  appear 
in  such  uniform  ;  for  he  was  very 

4 
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proud,  and  took  great  pains  to  make 
people  think  that  he  was  a  good  boy. 
If  he  had  really  resolved  to  change 
his  character,  and  to  begin  from  that 
Monday  morning  to  mind  his  own 
business,  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
thing  for  him  and  for  the  school ;  but 
this  was  not  what  he  intended.  He 
meant  to  be  a  hypocrite,  and  that  is 
as  mean  and  wicked  a  thing  as  any- 
body can  be.  "  I  hope,"  thought  the 
teacher,  "  that  the  tall  cap  has  proved 
a  prize  to  Barnabas ;  he  is  uncom- 
monly quiet  and  attentive." 

But  Barnabas,  with  his  head  in 
his  book,  was  thinkingother  thoughts. 
"  Helen  May,"  thought  he,  "  is  hitch- 
ing up  a  little  towards  Martha,  and 
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Martha  looks  so  kindly  at  her,  I'm 
sure  they  will '  make  up'  before  night. 
Please,  sir,  may  I  speak?"  said  Bar- 
nabas, holding  up  his  hand. 

"  If  it  be  necessary,"  said  the 
teacher. 

'  I  must  write  my  composition  to- 
day," whispered  the  busy-body  to 
Samuel  Lewis;  "just  lend  me  your 
knife  to  mend  my  pen." 

I  hope  that  my  little  readers  are 
not  busy-bodies;  but  perhaps  they 
would  like  to  know  something  about 
that  composition  :  well,  here  it  is : — 

"  MUNDY    MORXIN. 

"  Mis  HELLEN  MA, — I  tak  my  pen 
in  hand  to  enform  you  that  I  saw 
Mis  Marthy  a  coppying  sums  from 
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your  slate  this  mornin,  befor  you 
cum  into  scool — I  spose  it  is  no  biz- 
ness  of  mine,  but  I  lik  to  se  fair  play 
all  round — I  spose  Mis  Martha  means 
to  git  the  prize  next  Saterdy  for  per- 
fect rethmatic  lesons — If  you  tak  my 
advic,  you  will  keep  yoreself  to  yore- 
self,  and  look  out  for  these  verry 
good  foks.  Yore  wel  wisher, 

"  BARNYBUS  BAKER. 
"  N.  B.  Look  out  that  nobody  sees 
this,  spashally  the  marster." 

Now,  while  Barnabas  was  writing 
this  very  beautiful  piece  of  composi- 
tion, Helen  had  almost  resolved  to 
write  a  line  to  Martha.  She  thought, 
as  many  do,  that  it  would  be  easier 
to  ask  pardon  with  her  pen  than  with 
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her  tongue,  and  she  was  trying  to 
think  how  it  would  be  best  to  begin, 
and  whether  it  would  be  better  to 
throw  the  whole  blame  upon  Barna- 
bas, or  take  it  upon  herself!  At  that 
moment  the  busy-body  threw  his  note 
over  the  seat,  and  it  fell  into  her  book. 

Now  the  teacher  was  not  quite  so 
much  engaged  with  his  grammar 
class  as  Barnabas  supposed  him  to 
be.  He  saw  the  note,  and  saw,  too, 
how  Helen's  eyes  flashed  with  anger 
as  she  read.  Before  the  little  girl 
had  time  to  tear  it  up,  he  requested 
her  to  give  it  to  him. 

Barnabas  quite  forgot  himself,  and 
cried  out,  "  If  you  do,  Miss  Helen 
May!" 
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The  teacher  took  the  note  gently 
from  Helen's  hand,  read  it,  and 
placed  it  in  his  desk.  When  the 
school  closed  that  night,  he  request- 
ed Martha,  Helen,  and  Barnabas  to 
stop ;  and  when  all  but  they  were 
gone,  he  said  to  Helen,  "  I  have  been 
very  sorry,  my  dear,  to  see  so  sad  a 
change  in  your  conduct  towards 
Martha.  For  two  or  three  weeks 
after  my  school  began,  I  hardly  knew 
what  to  do.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
the  children  did  not  love  each  other ; 
there  were  hard  words  and  hard 
thoughts,  quarreling,  tale-bearing, 
and  all  manner  of  naughty  things : 
but  when  I  grew  very  sad,  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  look  at  Helen  and 
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Martha.  Here  were  two  children 
that  loved  each  other ;  and  if  they 
should  continue  so  to  do,  what  a  fine 
example  would  they  set!  Others 
would  see  that  they  were  good  and 
kind,  and,  by  being  good  and  kind, 
were  happy  and  useful.  But  for  a 
week  past  I  have  noticed  a  change. 
It  has  grieved  me  much,  for  my 
great  hope  of  reforming  my  school 
by  the  help  of  your  good  example  is 
almost  gone.  I  have  found  out  the 
reason  for  this  change  ;  and  I  want 
to  tell  you  something  that  is  of  more 
importance  to  us  than  anything  else 
in  the  world  beside.  Would  you 
like  to  hear  it  ?" 

Barnabas  stood  squeezing  his  fin- 
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gers  into  a  knot-hole,  and,  like  most 
hypocrites  and  busy-bodies,  dared 
not  look  his  teacher  in  the  face. 
Martha  seemed  anxious  to  hear  what 
it  was  so  important  to  know ;  and 
Helen,  though  crying  violently,  whis- 
pered, "Yes,  sir." 

"Well,  then,  my  little  girl,"  said 
the  teacher,  "  you  have  doubtless 
heard  of  the  great  enemy  of  all 
our  race.  Once  a  high  archangel, 
but,  rebelling  against  God,  he  fell, 
and  was  doomed  to  chains  and 
everlasting  night.  Ever  since  that 
hour  he  has  been  a  busy-body 
in  all  the  world's  matters ;  not  busy 
for  good,  but  busy  for  evil.  He 
wants  to  make  as  many  people 
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wicked  as  he  can,  and  there  are 
some  very  willing  to  give  themselves 
up  to  his  control.  About  such  peo- 
ple he  has  no  particular  concern, 
only  to  keep  them  to  work.  He 
gives  them  bad  business  enough  to 
do  for  others,  and  so  makes  them 
wicked  busy-bodies  in  other  men's 
matters.  We  have  said  that  for  such 
he  had  no  particular  concern ;  he 
knows  that  they  are  willing  slaves 
to  his  will,  and  when  he  is  ready  to 
bind  them  forever,  they  will  be  all 
ready  for  him.  But  it  is  the  good 
whom  he  delights  to  destroy;  he  is 
their  deadly  enemy,  and  employs  his 
slaves  to  do  them  ill.  But,  above 
all,  my  little  girl,  when  he  sees  any 
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one  not  quite  resolved  to  do  right, 
and  still  afraid  of  the  wrong,  then 
his  strongest  efforts  are  put  forth. 
He  will  employ  his  wicked  busy- 
bodies  to  take  them  away  from  good 
influence ;  and  it  is  sad  to  think  how 
often  he  succeeds  in  this ;  how  often 
he  gets  even  little  children  to  be  his 
servants,  and  to  do  his  bidding. 
About  this  thing  of  which  Barnabas 
accuses  Martha  I  know  nothing ;  but 
one  thing  I  do  know,  and  that  is,  no 
one  but  a  busy-body  would  have 
written  such  a  note  as  this."  The 
teacher  then  read  the  note  aloud  to 
Martha,  and  told  her  to  speak  for 
herself 

"When  I  came  into  the  school 
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this  morning,"  said  Martha,  "  I  saw 
Helen's  slate  lying  upon  the  seat, 
and  I  saw  too  that  she  had  made  a 
mistake  in  one  of  her  sums.  I  co- 
pied the  sum,  that  I  might  see  where 
the  mistake  was,  and  meant  to  show 
it  to  Helen,  if  she  didn't  find  it  out 
of  herself." 

"You  see,"  said  the  teacher,  "that 
Martha  meant  you  no  wrong." 

"  And  she  never  did,"  said  Helen ; 
"  I  have  been  cross  and  unkind,  and 
hope  that  she  will  forgive  me." 

"  That  I  will,"  said  Martha,  kiss- 
ing her  cheek;  "I  am  glad  of  the 
chance." 

How  nicely  Barnabas  felt  going 
home  that  night  with  the  tall  cap. 
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How  grand  he  must  have  felt  when 
the  men  and  boys  laughed,  and 
clapped  their  hands,  and  read,  over 
and  over  again, — 

"Barnabas,  like  some  you  've  known, 
Minded  business  not  his  own ; 
And  became  a  foolish  noddy, 
Rightly  nicknamed,  Busy-body." 


THE  END. 
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